Residents1  groups  oppose 
proposed  athletic  facility 


Several  of  the  more  than  30 
observers  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing, took  advantage  of  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

Bruce  Kidd,  a staff  member  in 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  said  the  facility  “is  a 
response  to  the  needs  of  people 
throughout  the  province.”  Im- 
proved recreational  facilities  are 
desperately  needed  by  the  45,000 
students  and  employees  of  the 
University,  he  said,  adding  that 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education  also  requires  additional 
areas  for  fitness  testing  and  re- 
search. 

Kidd  asserted  that  “the  Univer- 
sity already  responds  very  exten- 
sively to  a myriad  of  community 
needs.”  He  claimed  that  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  athletic  faci- 
lity comes  from  people  who  “dis- 
play superficiality  and  a lack  of 
understanding  about  athletics.”  A 
brief  presented  by  Bob  Bettson,  a 
student,  and  Joan  Doiron,  an  as- 
sistant to  Ward  Six  alderman 
Allan  Sparrow,  argued  that  the 
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Recently,  Dr.  William  Boyd,  Prof.  Emeritus  of  Pathology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  cited  as  the  “world’s  greatest  living  writer  on 
pathology”,  celebrated  his  90th  birthday.  Dr.  Boyd  retired  from  active 
teaching  in  1954,  but  has  continued  writing  and  revising  “bestsellers” 
that  have  been  studied  throughout  the  world.  His  Textbook  of 
Pathology  is  in  its  eighth  edition.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  has  named 
its  library  for  him,  a fitting  accolade  for  a great  scientist,  teacher  and 
author. 


By  Paul  Carson 

Development  of  the  proposed 
new  athletic  facility  may  be  hal- 
ted pending  a public  meeting  to 
be  held  in  late  September. 

The  need  for  the  meeting,  at 
which  the  University  would  have 
to  defend  its  plans  for  the  facility, 
was  approved  last  week  by  the  U 
of  T — City  Liaison  Committee 
during  a hectic  three-hour  meeting 
on  July  24  at  City  Hall.  The  final 
decision  rests  with  the  City’s  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Proponents  of  the  public  meet-, 
ing  claimed  that  residents  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
facility  would  suffer  due  to  in- 
creased parking  pressures.  They 
said  that  public  opinion  should  be 
consulted  in  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  building  has 
been  redesigned  to  reduce  its 
height  and  total  coverage  area. 

University  representatives  re- 
plied that  numerous  consultations 
and  public  meetings  have  already 
taken  place  and  thus  no  further 
meetings  are  warranted.  “This  is 
purely  a delaying  tactic,”  said 
Jack  Dimond,  a special  assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice-President  — 


Internal  Affahs,  who  presented 
committee  members  with  a report 
citing  some  50  occasions  when  the 
University  had  met  with  civic  offi- 
cials and  residents  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  athletic  facility. 

The  building  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be  86  feet  in  height, 
with  an  area  of  243,000  square 
feet.  Building  plans  now  call  for  a 
structure  68  feet  in  height  and 
containing  207,000  square  feet. 
Plans  for  a 10-metre  diving  tower 
and  for  75  per  cent,  of  the  origi- 
nal spectator  area  have  been  re- 
moved. However,  the  facility  still 
exceeds  the  approved  building 
density  for  the  site.  A special 
hearing  must  be  held  if  the  Uni- 
versity wishes  to  obtain  a by-law 
exemption  enabling  it  to  proceed 
with  construction. 

Construction  opposed 

Neighbourhood  rate-payers’ 
groups  have  consistently  opposed 
construction  of  the  facility,  and 
Alan  McAllister  of  the  Huron- 
Sussex  Association,  has  called  it 
“a  shocking  case  of  special  treat- 
ment” for  the  University. 


Library  union,  administration  far  apart  in  contract  talks 


Unionized  library  workers 
voted  this  week  to  set  up  a com- 
mittee “to  do  preparations  for  the 
eventuality  of  a strike,  if  a strike 
should  become  necessary,”  ac- 
cording to  Judy  Darcy,  president 
of  CUPE  local  1230. 

The  decision,  taken  at  a union 
meeting  on  Monday,  is  the  second 
significant  union  action  within 
two  weeks  regarding  controversial 
contract  talks  with  the  University. 

At  a union-sponsored  rally  on 
July  17,  Darcy  said  the  workers 
would  adopt  a militant  stance  in 
achieving  their  demands  for  higher 


wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions. 

“We  intend  to  start  out  the 
school  year  with  a bang,”  she  said. 

Darcy  explained  that  “the  Uni- 
versity refuses  to  openly  account 
to  us  about  the  preparation  of  the 
1976-77  budget  and  possible  re- 
sulting cutbacks  in  library  staff 
and  services.  That’s  why  we  de- 
cided to  hold  this  rally  and  inform 
people  of  the  situation.” 

When  contract  negotiations  for- 
mally began  on  June  26,  at  least 
one  University  official  threatened 
to  sue  the  local  for  allegedly 


discussing  the  possibility  of  a 
strike  prior  to  the  session,  Darcy 
said. 

“But  we  have  obeyed  the  laws, 
and  our  contract  demands  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  our  member- 
ship.” 

Local  1230  represents  430  of 
an  approximate  total  of  641  lib- 
rary staff,  excluding  those  who 
belong  to  professional  associa- 
tions. 

A union  statement  distributed 
prior  to  the  rally  said  in  part, 
“The  administration  is  attempting 
to  isolate  us  by  forcing  us  into  a 


strike  in  this  round  of  negotia- 
tions. They  hope  to  discourage 
any  further  unionization  of  uni- 
versity employees,  and  to  drive  a 
wedge  in  the  developing  alliance 
of  faculty,  students  and  workers 
against  the  budget  cutbacks.” 

The  statement  continued,  “To 
library  workers  the  university  is 
an  employer  like  all  the  rest  - a 
strongly  antL-union  employer.” 

No  administration  representa- 
tives addressed  the  rally,  which 
attracted  over  200  to  a demon- 
stration of  guerrilla  theatre  in  the 


main  lobby  of  the  Robarts  Lib- 
rary. 

However,  Darcy  read  a state- 
ment from  Vice-Provost  Peter 
Meincke,  which  noted  that  the 
announced  reduction  of  $500,000 
in  the  1976-77  Library  budget  “is 
in  fact  only  a tentative  planning 
figure  at  this  stage. 

“It  represents  a five  per  cent, 
cut  in  the  Library  budget  which  is 
our  best  guess  at  how  much  the 
University  will  have  to  cut  from 
its  operating  budget  if  it  is  to 
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The  agenbite  of  inwit  and  other  avoidable  campus  hazards 


If  losing  four  days  of  work  because  you  were  bitten  on 
the  left  thumb  by  a cat  isn’t  your  idea  of  a job-related 
hazard,  then  you  don’t  realize  what  a jungle  this  Univer- 
sity is  underneath  its  calm  and  stately  exterior.  Of  course, 
if  you  work  here,  you  probably  do  realize.  . . 

The  task  of  keeping  employees  on  their  guard  against 


on-the-job  injury  falls  to  Chief  Safety  Officer  James 
Murphy.  Trying  to  discourage  cat  bites  is  only  one  of 
many  problems  faced  by  his  department. 

Of  couise,  most  injuries  which  befall  the  staff  are  of  the 
more  mundane  variety.  Sprains,  strains  and  cuts  prolifer- 
ate. As.  Mr.  Murphy  pointed  out  in  his  May  safety  report, 
“the  simplicity  of  most  work  injuries”  shows  that  “we 
must  be  more  mindful  of  the  simple  hazard  or  routine  job 
which  are  accountable  for  the  major  proportion  of  all 
injuries.”  This  list  of  on-the-job  injuries  proves  his  point: 
cat  bite  to  left  thumb,  four  days  absence;  mopping 
stair  — twisted  lower  back,  16  days  absence;  slipped  while 
mopping  floor  — strained  back,  16  days  absence  (still  off); 
lifting  garbage  bag  - strained  ribs,  seven  days  absence ; 
lifting  garbage  bag  with  broken  glass  — cut  left  knee,  four 
days  absence;  opening  doors  — swollen  right  hand,  16 
days  absence;  climbing  stairs  - sprained  left  ankle,  one 
day  absence;  working  in  parking  lot  — car  ran  over  right 
foot,  three  days  absence;  using  slicing  machine  — cut 
finger,  24  days  absence;  struck  head  on  car  windshield, 
three  days  absence;  using  knife  as  scraper  — cut  left  arm, 
one  day  absence. 

The  physical  plant  department  suffers  the  highest 
number  of  days  lost  through  work-related  injuries. 

Hart  House  is  another  danger  spot,  possibly  because  of 
the  appreciable  amount  of  stretching,  running  and  twist- 
ing of  effete  academic  bodies  which  goes  on  there. 


As  for  Scarborough,  according  to  the  May  safety  report 
it  is  running  a strong  third  for  most-accident-prone  area  of 
the  University. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  report  indicates  that,  of  late, 
there  has  been  a real  dearth  of  days  lost  from  back  bites 
and  other  deadly  injuries. 
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By  the  light  of  the 

Mackenzie  King  lives! 

Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  U of  T Press  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  Public  Archives,  the  most  complete  record  of  King’s  amazing  life 
and  fascinating  habits  - his  diary  - is  now  available  unedited  on 
microfiche. 

King  began  writing  his  diary  in  1893,  on  his  first  day  as  an 
undergraduate  at  University  College.  The  present  publication  covers  the 
period  until  1931  and  reproduces  some  16,000  pages,  some  with  King’s 
almost  undecipherable  handwriting,  others  with  a heavily  bowdlerized 
typescript  of  the  manuscript  prepared  by  F.A.  McGregor,  King’s 
long-time  personal  secretary.  Also  included  are  various  other  dictated 
journal  materials. 

Among  the  topics  covered  are  King’s  account  of  his  student  days  at 
Toronto  and  Harvard,  including  his  role  in  the  famous  U of  T student 
strike  in  1895.  Then  there  is  the  unfolding  of  his  political  career 
beginning  with  his  appointment  to  Ottawa  as  first  deputy  minister  of 
labour  and  culminating  with  his  election  as  Liberal  leader  and  the  first 
victory  at  the  polls  in  1921.  One  section  certain  to  attract  extensive 
scrutiny  is  King’s  day-by-day  account  of  his  constitutional  battles  with 
Governor-General  Lord  Byng  in  1926. 

Diary  covers  included  but  no  blank  pages 

King  wasn’t  a completely  faithful  diarist,  especially  in  the  early 
years,  but  while  the  Press  decided  to  include  the  various  diary  covers  in 
the  microfiche  edition,  the  many  blank  pages  are  omitted.  At  a 
suggested  price  of  $225  fora  set  of  223  cards,  each  approximately  four 
by  six  inches,  that  seems  a wise  procedure. 

Despite  the  price,  the  first  edition  of  50  sets  is  already  sold  out  and  a 
second  edition  is  already  in  preparation. 

Reproducing  the  diaries  is  a pioneering  effort,  but  it’s  far  from  the 
first  major  microfiche  project  for  the  Press,  says  General  Editor  Ian 
Montagnes.  In  1971,  the  Press  became  the  first  publisher  anywhere  to 
produce  books  simultaneously  in  both  the  usual  printed  form  and  on 
microfiche.  “Today,  all  our  material  appears  in  both  formats  for  the 
identical  price,”  he  says. 

Microfiche  invented  almost  70  years  ago 

The  technique  of  reproducing  printed  matter  on  a sheet  of 
transparent  film  is  not  new.  According  to  Montagnes,  the  idea  was  first 
proposed  in  1906  and  was  perfected  as  a practical  tool  by  the  Germans 
and  the  Dutch  some  three  decades  ago.  In  1870,  French  generals  had 
utilized  a crude  form  of  microphotography  to-send  messages  by  carrier 
pigeon  in  the  siege  of  Paris  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Leaving  aside  other  possible  military  uses,  microfiche  is  rapidly 
becoming  a standard  publishing  technique.  “It  will  revolutionize 
scholarly  publishing,”  Montagnes  predicts,  “since  it  enables  the  scholar 
to  provide  documentation  at  a level  never  before  possible.” 

A common  application  of  microfiche  technology  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
set  of  data  cards  in  a special  jacket  in  the  back  of  a book,  thus  replacing 
at  a low  cost  what  might  otherwise  be  200  or  300  pages  of  detailed 
scientific  footnotes. 


silvery  microfiche 

An  example  of  this  innovative  approach  is  the  Press’s  edition  of  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  Voltaire’s  Candide,  prepared  by  the  husband 
and  wife  team  of  Pierre  and  Marie  Paule  Ducretet,  who  teach  at 
University  and  Erin  dale  Colleges  respectively.  The  computer  concor- 
dance is  reproduced  on  nine  microfiche  cards,  and  the  complete 
package  sells  for  $50. 

During  the  Bookroom’s  annual  mid-summer  sale,  the  last  copy  of  the 
Ducretet’s  analysis  was  discovered  among  the  “slightly  damaged” 
items  - marked  down  to  $2.98.  The  microfiche  cards  were  intact. 

Future  depends  on  solutions  to  basic  problems 

The  future  of  microfiche  seems  to  depend  on  solutions  to  the  basic 
problems  of  size  and  readability. 

The  King  diaries  have  been  photo-reduced  in  the  ratio  of  24  to  one. 
Each  card  contains  98  images  (in  this  case,  diary  pages)  arranged  in 
seven  horizontal  rows,  each  of  14  images.  Some  publishers,  notably 
those  handling  encyclopedias,  have  perfected  reduction  processes  that 
can  reproduce  up  to  3,000  book  pages  onto  just  one  small  transparent 
two-ounce  card. 

Developing  better  card  readers  is  a more  difficult  problem.  However, 
two  American  companies  are  currently  developing  small,  portable 
readers  about  the  size  of  a casette  tape  recorder.  When  perfected,  these 
innovations  will  enable  anyone  to  “carry  his  entire  library  around  in  a 
briefcase,”  Montagnes  says. 

As  he  outlines  with  legitimate  pride  the  story  of  the  Press’s  role  in 
the  development  of  microfiche  publishing,  it  is  obvious  that  Montagnes 
has  a special  feeling  for  the  King  diaries.  “They  are  our  biggest  project 
to  date,  and  it  was,  I think,  a sign  of  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  that  the  officials  of  the  Public  Archives  and 
Mr.  King’s  literary  executors  agreed  to  move  the  diaries  from  Ottawa  to 
our  Toronto  plant  for  photographing.” 

As  might  be  expected,  the  diaries  were  given  “royal  treatment”  and 
an  expert  from  the  Archives  closely  supervised  the  entire  operation.  As 
a final  precaution,  the  manuscript  was  locked  each  evening  in  an 
air-conditioned  vault,  and  armed  guards  were  on  24-hour  duty.  “I 
shudder  to  think  what  the  consequences  might  have  been  if  even  one 
page  had  been  lost,”  Montagnes  says. 

Remainder  of  diary  is  likely  next  project 

What’s  next  in  microfiche?  As  promised,  all  the  regular  fall  and 
winter  offerings  from  the  Press,  and,  although  it  hasn’t  been  officially 
announced,  publication  of  the  remainder  of  the  King  diaries  should  be  a 
reality  in  the  near  future. 

Thus,  before  the  decade  is  finished,  King  scholars  and  faithful 
Liberals  will  be  able  to  retreat  to  their  favourite  sanctuaries  and,  by  the 
eerie  light  of  their  microfiche  readers,  study  the  thoughts  of  the  Master 
in  his  own  handwriting.  A framed  picture  of  Mother  and  the  occasional 
seance  would  complete  a unique  development  in  the  history  of 
scholarship  — studying  a diary  in  a setting  comparable  to  that  in  which 
it  was  written. 
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“Late  and  cavalier  action 
raises  questions” 

In  the  last  week  of  June  1975, 
the  teachers  of  INI  260:  Introduc- 
tion to  Women’s  Studies  were  told 
that  one  member  of  the  five- 
woman  collective  would  not  be 
rehired  in  September. 

The  reason  given  for  this  fur- 
ther budget  cut:  declining  enrol- 
ment. And  not  surprisingly,  enrol- 
ment has  fallen  just  as  resources 


have  been  reduced.  Case  in  point: 
when  the  collective  was  reduced 
from  ten  to  six  in  1974—75  and 
the  budget  for  publicity  and 
speakers’  honoraria  eliminated 
completely,  the  lecture  series  and 
the  students  it  attracted  disap- 
peared. Now  the  course  has  to  get 
by  on  a budget  of  less  than  half  of 
what  it  started  with  in  1971-72. 

This  is  startling  data,  especially 
in  International  Women’s  Year.' 
Even  ihore  startling  when  it’s 
pointed  out  that  we’re  talking 


about  figures  of  less  than  $25,000 
in  the  beginning  and  less  than 
$12,000  now  — an  infinitessimal 
fraction  of  the  Arts  and  Science 
budget.  Pinching  pennies  indded.  , 

Why  should  this  course  be  ex- 
empt from  further  budget  cuts? 
INI  260  is  the  required  introduc- 
tory course  for  the  Women’s  Stu- 
dies Programme,  and  its  strength 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
support  the  program.  Student  re- 
sponse has  been  consistently  posi- 
tive,  with  the  only  disclaimers 
coming  in  1974—75,  in  the  form 
of  regrets  over  the  loss  qf  the 
lecture  series. 

This  late  and  cavalier  action 
raises  two  important  questions. 
The  first  is  a parochial  concern: 
the  question  of  decision-making 
within  the  college.  Innis  College, 
through  its  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  had  made  a democra- 
tic decision  about  the  future  and 
budget  of  the  course  and  its  place 
in  the  academic  program.  This 
action  makes  that  democratic  pro- 
cess a futile  gesture,  taking  away 
the  college’s  decisive  powers  and 
leaving  it  only  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  course. 

The  second  arises  from  the  fact 
that  INI  260  is  the  introductory 
course  for  the  newly  founded 
Women’s  Studies  Programme. 
Now  we  can  only  ask  what  kind 
of  commitment  the  University  has 
toward  Women’s  Studies.  A cut- 
back of  the  core  course  looks  like 
a fine  way  to.  sabotage  the  pro- 
gram itself.  What’s  going  on  here? 

We  want  to  bring  the  issue  of 
Women’s  Studies  at  U of  T into 
the  open.  We’re  asking  for  main- 


tenance and  security  for  the 
course,  our  fifth  teacher  to  be 
rehired,  and  funds  to  reinstitute 
the  lecture  series. 

Kay  Armatage,  Barbara  Cameron, 
Meg Luxton,  Kathryn  Petersen, 
Ceta  Ramkhalawansingh. 


History  Ph.Ds 

In  your  recent  account  of  my 
presidential  address  to  the  Cana- 
dian Historical  Association  you 
reported  me  as  saying  that  Cana- 
dian universities  have  produced 
only  250  history  doctorates  com- 
pared with  13,579  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  on  a per  capita 
basis  Canada  is  still  “badly  over- 
producing”. The  total  of  250  Can- 
adian Ph.D.s  in  history,  as  I indi- 
cated, is  an  estimate  based  on  firm 
figures  from  all  but  one  of  the 
larger  Canadian  graduate  schools. 
I also  made  it  clear  that  while  the 
total  of  250  is  very  small,  the 


present  rate  of  production  is  now 
comparable  to  the  American.  We 
have  only  started  to  produce  his- 
tory doctorates  in  significant 
numbers  in  the  past  few  years?  I 
also  made  the  point,  which  is  an 
important  one,  that  despite  our 
high  production  rate  the  market  is 
so  specialized  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  produce  all  the  particular 
specialists  that  are  wanted  at  any 
one  time,  and  consequently  we 
will  continue  to  be  dependent  to  a 
certain  extent  on  non-Canadian 
graduate  schools  for  some  of 
them. 

I might  also  add  that  I did  not 
endorse  the  entire  CHA  Report, 
but  only  certain  of  its  recom- 
mendations. Obviously  you  could 
not  report  everything  I said,  but 
since  I have  been  under  some  fire 
as  a result  of  your  account  of  my 
address,  I would  appreciate  your 
publishing  this  elaboration. 

J.B.  Conacher 
Department  of  History 
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The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  published  on 
Friday,  Sept.  5.  Deadline  for  all  copy,  including 
Coming  Events,  is  noon,  Friday,  Aug.  29. 

Publication  schedule  and  copy  deadlines  for  future 
issues  of  the  Graduate,  the  University’s  publication 
primarily  for  alumni,  are  as  follows:  October 

1975  — Aug.  25;  January  1976  — Nov.  24;  April 

1976  -Feb.  23;  July  1976  -May  24;  October 
1976  — Aug.  23.  Announcements  df  coming  events 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  alumni  are  invited. 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to  The  Editor, 
Department  of  Information  Services,  45  Willcocks  St. 
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Jack  Dimond 


Library  union  is  militant 


Athletics 

Continued  from  Page  1 

facility  must  be  further  reduced 
to  conform  to  all  existing  zoning 
regulations  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  prepare  a detailed  re- 
port on  possible  traffic  implica- 
tions and  parking  arrangments. 

The  brief  supported  “a  well- 
publicized  public  meeting”  to  dis- 
cuss all  aspects  of  the  facility  and 
complained  that  “students,  let 
alone  residents,  have  been  given 
almost  no  choice  in  how  this 
recreational  need  is  to  be  satis- 
fied.” 

Numerous  meetings 

Gordon  Bames,  president  of 
the  Students’  Administrative 
Council,  said  an  extensive  number 
of  public  meetings  has  already 
been  held.  He  reminded  the  com- 
mittee that  U of  T students  had 
supported  construction  of  the  fa- 
cility by  a margin  of  almost  10  to 
one  in  a SAC-sponsored  referen- 
dum in  March,  and  predicted  that 
the  revised  plans  would  be  en- 
dorsed by  an  even  greater  margin 
if  a second  vote  were  held. 

At  one  point  in  the  agenda, 
proceedings  were  delayed  for  sev- 
eral minutes  while  committee 
members  and  several  observers 
formed  a large  circle  in  order  to 
scan  detailed  planning  maps.  Their 
search  was  for  the  precise  location 
of  a small  lane  way  which  the 


“A  walking  tour  to  end  all 
walking  tours  — designed  for 
people  who  hate  walking!”  is  the 
way  historian  Donald  Jones  des- 
cribes his  grand  tour  of  Victorian 
Toronto  to  celebrate  Simcoe  Day, 
Monday,  Aug.  4. 

Over  100  historic  sites  will  be 
visited,  all  within  a few  blocks, 
and  including  many  buildings  now 
owned  by  the  University.  Picnic 
areas  will  be  set  up  and  those 
interested  may  bring  their  own 
lunch.  The  tour  is  free. 


If  you  would  like  to  help  over- 
seas students  to  learn  to  speak 
idiomatic  English,  the  Interna- 
tional Students  Centre  is  looking 
for  you. 

Beginning  in  October,  the 
centre  needs  volunteer  teachers  to 
teach  English  twice  weekly  for 
two  hours.  What  is  covered  will 
depend  on  the  needs  of  each 
particular  group.  The  groups  will 
be  kept  to  under  ten  students. 

At  the  instructor’s  discretion, 
conversational  'English  within  each 


University  wished  to  obtain  from 
the  City  to  facilitate  landscaping 
on  the  new  site  of  Innis  College. 

The  search  became  almost  com- 
ical, as  one  member  suggested  the 
committee  clerk  send  for  a magni- 


group  should  be  supplemented  by 
texts,  films,  and  outings. 

An  orientation  workshop  for 
volunteers  will  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber. For  further  information  con- 
tact the  co-ordinator,  Eileen 
Barbeau,  (483-1975)  before  10.30 
p.m.  or  phone  the  International 
Students  Centre  (928-2038). 

• 

The  Hart  House  library  com- 
mittee will  present  Gerry  Traucht 
in  a “reading  performance”,  Tues- 
day Aug.  5 at  8 p.m.  in  the 
library.  The  reading,  entitled 
“Wrong  Hands  Uncover  Nothing”, 
will  feature  selections  from  the 
poet’s  two  works,  Birds  and  13 
Women.  \ 


Under  the  baton  of  conductor 
Denise  Narcisse-Mair,  the  Hart 
House  chorus  will  perform  in  con- 
cert in  the  quad,  Wednesday,  Aug. 
6,  from  7.15—8.15.  The  concert 
will  be  highlighted  by  selections 
from  a repertoire  the  chorus  will 
present  during  its  European  tour. 

The  chorus  departs  Aug.  9 for 


fying  glass  to  assist  in  locating 
what  another  seeker  called  “a 
most  innocuous  piece  of  land.” 
Eventually,  the  location  of  the 
lane  was  discovered  and  members 
approved  the  sale. 


England,  where  it  will  sing  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  in  Westminster,  Canterbury  and 
Coventry  Cathedrals. 

According  to  Ms.  Narcisse-Mair, 
the  “high-powered”  tour  will  also 
include  performances  at  a choral 
festival  in  Denmark,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam,  in  Rheims 
Cathedral  and  at  a festival  in  Paris. 
• 

Innis  College  is  looking  for  in- 
structors for  the  Transitional  Year 
Program. 

A mathematics  instructor  for 
one  up-grading  course  is  needed 
from  September  to  December  for 
four  hours  a week.  Ontario  se- 
condary school  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. 

An  English  instructor  in  Third 
World  literature  is  needed  for  an 
up-grading  program.  Applicants 
should  have  special  knowledge  of 
language  teaching  to  West  Indian 
students. 

Applications  for  these  positions 
should  be  sent  by  Aug.  8 to  the 
director,  Transitional  Year  Pro- 
gram, Innis  College,  U of  T. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

continue  to  offer  reasonable  sal- 
ary increases  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment continues  the  funding  pat- 
terns of  the  last  few  years. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the 
budget  process  is  quite  different 
this  year.  We  have  tried  to  be 
much  more  open  and  frank  about 
the  actual  financial  situation.  We 
are  fighting  cutbacks  in  every  way 
we  can  but  we  must  live  within 
the  funds  allotted.” 

Statement  issued 

David  Esplin,  acting  chief  lib- 
rarian, issued  a detailed  statement 
in  the  Library  Staff  Bulletin  on 
July  15  which  noted  that  all 
University  departments  had  been 
asked  to  submit  preliminary  plans 
for  a five  per  cent,  budget  cut  in 
1976-77.  It  suggested  that  such 
reductions  could  come  from  adop- 


Doppler  ultrasound  is  being 
used  increasingly  to  diagnose  di- 
seases of  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem. During  the  past  two  years 
Dr.  Adam  Dubienski,  a Senior 
Clinical  Fellow  at  the  Toronto 
Western  Hospital,  has  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario1  Heart 
Foundation  in  his  pioneering  of 
the  new  “noninvasive  techniques” 
(no  cuts  or  punctures  on  the 
patient’s  body  surface)  for  assess- 
ing function  after  corrective  car- 
diovascular surgery. 

Working  with  Dr!  R.J.  Baird, 
Chief  of  Cardiovascular  Surgery 
and  Dr.  D.R.  Wilson,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Surgery,  ana  Chief 
of  Surgery  at  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital,  Dr.  Dubienski  is  now 
able  to  detect  flow  in  aorta- 
coronary  bypass  grafts  (new 
bridging  vessels  to  the  heart), 


The  Graduate  Assistants  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  a partial  bar- 
gaining committee  to  work  out  a 
position  which  the  GAA  will  pre- 
sent in  bargaining  with  the  Univer- 
sity. Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  election,  of  stewards 
in  the  fall. 

At  its  first  meeting  since  receiv- 
ing certification  from  the  Labour 
Relations  Board,  the  association 
decided  to  begin  work  immedi- 
ately on  considering  the  contract 
proposals  prepared  earlier  this 
year  by  another  committee. 

The  meeting,  held  July  28,  was 
originally  scheduled  for  a week 
earlier  but  was  postponed  for  lack 


tion  of  four  possible  courses  of 
action: 

1.  apply  any  income  to  non- 
salary items  in  the  budget  to 
maintain  the  Library’s  purchasing 
power  despite  inflation; 

2.  rationalize  collection  build- 
ing and  administration; 

3.  reduce  reader  services; 

4.  apply  innovative  techniques 
to  bibliographic  services  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  statements  from  both 
union  and  administration  do  not 
fully  reflect  the  extent  of  the 
dispute,  nor  do  they  indicate  how 
the  University  will  be  affected  by 
any  increasing  militancy  on  the 
part  of  union  members. 

In  the  guerrilla  theatre  perfor- 
mance, a worker  who  was  acting 
the  role  of  President  John  Evans 
commented  that  “of  course  the 
University  expects  those  at  the 
bottom  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
budget  cuts;  after  all  there’s  so 
many  of  you  down  there.” 


functioning  shunts  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  and  flow  in  new  artificial 
vessel  grafts  to  the  kidneys. 

Doppler  ultrasound  is  .particu- 
larly valuable  in  detecting  throm- 
bosis in  deep  veins  after  surgery. 
At  minimal  cost  the  patient’s 
lower  limbs  can  be  painlessly  sur- 
veyed in  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  principle  on  which  Doppler 
ultrasound  operates  is  the  well- 
known  law  of  -physics,  the 
“Doppler  effect”,  formulated  by 
Christian  Doppler,  and  Austrian 
physicist  who  was  the  first  to  say 
that  “the  pitch  of  sound  is 
changes  if  the  object  emitting  it  is 
moving  relative  to  the  observer.” 
An  example  of  the  Doppler  effect 
is  the  whistle  of  a train  that 
appears  to  change  its  pitch  as  the 
train  passes  a stationary  observer. 


of  the  required  quorum  of  30 
members. 

On  July  11  the  GAA  sent  the 
required  written  notification  to 
the  University  that  it  wishes  to 
bargain  for  a new  contract.  As  of 
July  29,  the  University  had  not 
re  pried. 

According  to  GAA  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jay  Drydyk,  the  unit  hopes 
to  complete  negotiations  by  De- 
cember 1st.  “However,  we  do 
expect  a long  struggle  with  the 
University,  judging  by  past  experi- 
ence and  considering  how  long  it 
took  to  come  to  an  agreement 
over  the  size  , of  the  bargaining 
unit,”  he  said. 


BRIEFLY 


Using  Doppler  sound 


GAA  prepares  for  talks 


The  long  and  the  short  and  the  missing 


Missing:  Doctoral  thesis  belonging  to  John  D.  Waugh, 
completed  in  1898,  title  unknown.  Reward. 

This  ad  hasn’t  appeared  before,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  but  perhaps  it  should  have.  Mr.  Waugh’s 
monograph  is  apparently  the  first  doctoral  thesis  to  result 
in  a U of  T Ph.D. 

Very  little  about  Waugh  and  his  thesis  is  known  today, 
except  that  both  man  and  writings  hold  a certain  place  of 
distinction  in  the  history  of  the  University.  In  fact, 
Waugh’s  degree,  a doctor  of  paedogogy,  no  longer  exists, 
having  apparently  been  abolished  after  the  1 10th  award  in 
1955. 

We  don’t  even  know  how  many  pages  Waugh  had  to 
write  to  gain  his  degree,  but  we  do  know  that  the  shortest 
thesis  meriting  a doctorate  is  a nine-page  study  of  The 
basic  nitrates  of  bismuth,  completed  in  1901.  Inconsistent 
regulations  regarding  pagination  render  it  difficult  to 
establish  the  author  of  the  longest  thesis  but  certainly 
Harold  G.  Fox  is  one  of  the  leaders,  thanks  to  his 
700-page  effort  in  1 940  on  The  Canadian  law  of  trade 
marks  and  industrial  designs. 

The  longest  title?  No  contest  here.  Winner  is  The 
bacterial  spoilage  of  salmon  with  reference  to  the  source  of 


the  organisms  responsible  for  putrefaction.  The  detection 
of  indol  in  bacterial  cultures.  An  improved  pipette 
manipulator.  A modification  of  the  Orskov  single-cell 
technic,  a physiological  study  of  certain  parasitic  Sapro- 
legniaceae.  A possible  diphtheroid  organism  from  a case  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

David  Cecil  Buchanan  Duff  was  the  author  in  1930,  and 
ironically,  considering  the  complexity  implicit  in  the 
title,  the  thesis  is  only  63  pages. 

These  are  a few  of  the  interesting  and  totally  non-con- 
troversial  nuggets  of  information  derived  from  a quick 
perusal  of  University  of  Toronto  Doctoral  Theses, 
1897-1967.  The  bibliography  was  compiled  in  1968  by 
Judy  Mills  and  Irene  Dombra  of  the  Library  staff. 
Unfortunately,  a second  volume  which  will  bring  the 
listings  up  to  date  has  been  delayed  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years  due  to  a lack  of  funds. 

Even  a brief  analysis  of  the  Mills-Dombra  volume  yields 
some  interesting  statistics;  for  example,  only  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  2,648  doctorates  awarded  went  to  women. 
The  most  production  discipline  was  Physics,  which  pro- 
duced 300  doctorates,  followed  by  Chemistry  (269)  and 
the  various  branches  of  Engineering  (235). 


The  first  doctorate  in  Physics  was  awarded  in  1900  to 
John  Cunningham  McLennan,  who  later  became  a profes- 
sor in  the  department  and  received  a knighthood  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1935.  The  present  Physics  building  is 
named  in  his  honour. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  bibliography  is  replete  with 
references  to  those  who  have  gone  on  from  their 
doctorates  to  prominent  positions  within  and  without  the 
University.  Here  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  selection:  New 
Democratic  Party  leader.  Edward  Broadbent,  former  fed- 
eral cabinet  minister  Martin  O’Connell,  Dean  of  Forestry 
Vidar  Nordin,  Research  and  Planning  Vice-President 
George  Connell  and  Vice-Provost  Peter  Meincke. 

A free  campus  tour  is  offered  to  the  first  person  who 
correctly  matches  those  five  names  with  these  five  topics: 
The  good  society  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Decay  in  Sugar 
maple  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  and  Algoma  Extension  Forest 
region  of  Ontario,  Aspects  of  Y-glutemyl  transpeptidation 
reaction,  Henri  Bourassa  and  Canadian  nationalism,  and 
Interferometric  measurement  of  the  thermal  expansion  of 
sodium  chloride,  sodium  iodide,  potassium  chloride, 
potassium  bromide  and  invar  between  4‘K  and  30CTK. 
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Police  story:  judgement  and  go 


On  the  road  with 
Piper  and  Foran 


by  Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 

About  20  minutes  into  the  shift  a voice  crackles  over 
the  car  radio  to  report  two  suspicious-looking  characters 
hanging  around  the  bike  racks  near  Simcoe  Hall.  We  drive 
over  and  Piper  gets  a description  from  the  informants. 

When  Piper  gets  back  in  the  car  he  tells  Foran  the  two 
suspects  have  headed  towards  the  front  campus.  We  drive 
around  but  can  see  no  sign  of  them. 

I accompanied  U of  T constables  Gary  Piper  and  D’arcy 
Foran  as  they  -went  about  their  duties  on  the  four  to 
midnight  shift  last  week.  The  blue  station  wagon  with 
“University  of  Toronto”  written  across  the  side  in  large 
white  letters  goes  unnoticed  by  most  people  as  it  cruises 
slowly  around  the  campus,  but  the  two  campus  cops 
inside  the  car  figure  it’s  noticed  by  the  people  who 
matter,  the  people  who  might  be  thinking  of  lifting  a 
10-speed  bike  or  sneaking  into  a building  to  see  if  there 
are  any  unguarded  typewriters  about. 

As  we  pulled  into  an  alley  behind  St.  Mike’s,  Piper  says, 
“There’s  probably  fewer  attempted  break-ins  at  Toronto 
because  would-be  thieves  figure  there’s  a good  chance  we 
could  pop  up  at  the  wrong  moment.”  This  sums  up  much 
of  the  role  of  the  campus  police.  They  are  mere 
concerned  with  preventing  crimes  than  with  catching  a 
thief  once  the  crime  has  been  committed.  Most  cases  are 
turned  over  to  the  Metro  police  because  they  have  been 
perpetrated  by  outsiders. 

The  constables  on  the  four  o’clock  shift  pick  up  cash 
boxes  from  the  parking  lot  attendants  and  deliver  them 
for  safekeeping.  The  rest  of  the  shift  is  a mixture  of 
routine  checking  of  University  properties  and  unexpected 
calls  which  come  over  the  car  radio. 

“The  success  of  any  police  department  depends  on  tips 
from  people  who  see  anything  suspicious  going  on,”  Piper 
says.  Both  he  and  Foran  feel  that  the  population  at  the 
University  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  co-operative. 

Two  minutes  later  a call  comes  over  the  radio.  A man 
hanging  about  the  bike  racks  at  the  Robarts  Library.  He 
has  been  spotted  by  one  of  the  two  police  who  spend  the 
four  to  12  o’clock  shift  patroling  the  campus  on  foot. 

We  pull  up  to  the  soutn-east  corner  ot  tne  library  and 
Piper  and  I get  out.  We  walk  up  St.  George.  Piper,  with  his 
two-way  radio,  whispers  instructions  back  and  forth  with 


Two  o’clock  on  a Monday  afternoon.  Two  elderly 
women  wander  into  a University  building  and  ask  to  book 
a room  for  the  night.  The  receptionist  explains  that  they 
are  not  in  a residence.  One  of  the  women,  stooped, 
plucking  nervously  at  her  baggy  dress,  whispers  to  her 
friend  that  they  should  go.  She  looks  at  the  floor.  Her 
friend  tells  the  receptionist  they  have  just  arrived  in 
Toronto  from  Australia.  Their  purses  and  suitcases  are  in 
the  car.  She  waves  her  hand  vaguely  in  the  direction  of 
Spadina.  Her  friend  complains  of  the  heat,  says  she  feels 
sick. 

Their  story  changes,  becomes  garbled.  They’ve  been  out 
for  a few  pints.  Is  there  a room?  The  receptionist  calls  the 
campus  police. 

Minutes  later  two  constables  arrive  and  talk  quietly, 
trying  to  calm  the  women.  Within  twenty  minutes  they 
are  delivered  safely  back  to  the  nursing  home  whence  they 
had  wandered  two  hours  before.  It  seems  a careless 
ambulance  driver  had  left  a door  open,  triggering  their 
adventure. 

2.35,  Monday  afternoon.  A parking  attendant  at  Classic 
Ave.  phones  the  campus  police  to  report  “three  suspicious 
characters”  snooping  around  the  bike  rack  at  Sid  Smith. 
Sgts.  Christison  and  Kirbyson  hurry  off.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  they  are  back.  Three  teenagers  have  been  caught  with 
pliers  and  wirecutters  exchanging  their  old  bikes  for  three 
new  10-speeds  near  the  zoology  building.  Metro  police 
have  arrived  and  are  questioning  the  suspects.  It  looks  as  if 
charges  will  be  laid. 

This  particular  Monday  afternoon  may  be  a little  busier 
than  many,  but  the  events  described  give  some  indication 
of  the  range  of  services  the  U of  T police  provide. 

Gordon  Huff,  manager  of  the  Protective  Services  and 
Communications  Division,  stresses  that  the  campus  police 
have  the  same  powers  as  any  other  city  policeman. 
However,  he  sees  their  role  as  being  slightly  different  from 
that  of  regular  police.  “We  provide  more  of  a service  and 
are  generally  more  flexible  than  the  regular  police,”  Huff 
says.  “We  try  to  avoid  the  heavy-handed  approach,  while 
still  teaching  students  a respect  for  the  law.” 

Unlike  Metro  police  the  campus  police  do  not  carry 
weapons  of  any  kind.  The  force  has  recently  bought  four 
pairs  of  handcuffs,  which  are  kept  locked  in  the  station. 
They  have  yet  to  be  used. 

Many  of  the  situations  a campus  cop  has  to  deal  with 
require  judgement  and  good  sense,  not  strong-arm  tactics. 


the  plainclothes  cop  who  is  approaching  from  another 
direction.  I feel  as  if  I am  taking  part  in  the  filming  of  a 
crime  show  — lots  of  excitement  but  no  real  danger. 

When  we  round  the  comer,  the  suspect  has  just  stepped 
into  a small  sports  car.  Piper  laughs,  “False  alarm  I guess.” 
The  next  hour  of  the  shift  we  spend  riding  around  the 
campus,  checking  to  make  sure  doors  are  locked. 

I ask  Foran,  who  was  a longtime  provincial  policeman, 
why  he  decided  to  take  a job  at  U of  T.  Noting  that 
there’s  very  little  real  police  work  involved  here,  he  says, 
“Police  work  isn’t  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be.  You  spend  so 
much  time  dealing  with  the  bad  end  of  society  that  you 
really  begin  to  wonder  if  that’s  all  there  is.  ” 

Foran  is  forty  and  he  likes  the  security  and  the  steady 
hours  at  the  university.  “If  you’ve  got  a long  weekend 
coming,  you  know  you’ll  get  it.  Not  like  on  a regular  force 
where  half  the  time  you  can  get  called  in  at  the  last 
■moment  — even  if  you’re  on  your  annual  leave.” 

Piper  was  a constable  with  Metro  for  five  years  before 


joining  U of  T last  February.  “This  job  is  easier  on  the 
nerves,”  he  says.  “The  hours  are  better  and  a day  off  is  a 
day  off.”  However,  he  admits,  the  job  has  its  boring 
moments. 

Bicycle  thieves  have  been  the  biggest  problem  around 
the  campus  this  summer.  Piper  figures  a bike  is  stolen  ' 
every  other  day  or  so.  “We’ve  caught  a couple  red-handed 
in  the  last  few  weeks,”  he  says.  As  well,  tire  four  to  twelve  ’ 
shift  responds  to  fire  alarms,  such  as  the  recent  one  in  the 
zoology  building,  rescues  the  odd  person  trapped  in  an 
elevator,  transports  money  and  important  documents,  and 
carries  out  the  endless  patrols  around  the  campus, 
documents,  and  carries  out  the  endless  patrols  around  the 
campus. 

Both  men  enjoy  their  job.  And  the  money?  “It’s  not  as 
high  as  Metro,”  Piper  says.  “But  if  you  take  all  the  t 
ovetime  they  offer  you,  you  can  make  almost  as  .much. 
It’s  a pretty  good  deal.” 

Over  and  out. 


At  present,  and  until  a code  of  non-academic  discipline  is 
approved  by  Governing  Council,  if  someone  should  be 
caught  committing  an  illegal  act,  the  campus  police  have 
no  recourse  except  to  report  the  culprit  to  the  appropriate 
dean  or  principal.  “This  makes  things  difficult  for  us,” 
says  Huff. 

The  relationship  between  campus  police  and  Metro 
police  is  widely  misunderstood.  Rumours  persist  that  a 
student  is  “safe”  from  city  cops  once  on  University 
property;  or  that  city  cops  aren’t  allowed  onto  the 


campus  without  the  invitation  of  the  campus  police;  or 
that  the  campus  police  are  glorified  night  watchmen. 

In  case  any  of  you  would-be' criminals  think  you  can 
step  off  the  campus  to  safety,  be  warned.  Campus  police 
may  chase  a suspect  from  here  to  Timbuktoo  to  make  an 
arrest,  provided  they  don’t  loose  sight  of  their  prey.  i 

Metro  police  have  jurisdiction  over  the  University  as 
much  as  they  do  anywhere  else,  according  to  U of  T 
Administrative  Sergeant  JoAnn  Pugh.  Generally,  Metro 
police  don’t  come  onto  the  campus  unless  they  are  asked 
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od  sense , not  strong-arm  tactics 


However,  they  are  asked  fairly  often.  If  the  campus  police 
ar»  conducting  an  investigation'  into  stolen  property,  for 
instance,  they  would  have  to  ask  Metro  to  check  out  the 
pawn  shops.  On  the  other  hand,  Metro  would  work  jointly 
wifh  U of  T on  a case  which  was  located. primarily  on 
campus. 

“One  of  the  problems  we  had  during  demonstrations  a 
few  years  ago  was  that  students  didn’t  believe  we  had  real 
police  authority,”  Huff  says. 

Perhaps  Canadians  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
their  peace  officers  loaded  down  with  guns,  they  automa- 
tically treat  lightly  one  that  isn’t.  In  the  U.S.  the  problem 
doesn’t  arise:  campus  police  have  guns,  riot  helmets  and 
rifles. 

'vlhe  U of  T force  is  made  of  41  men  and  two  women. 
Twenty-five  of  these  have  previous  police  experience, 
mostly  with  Metro  or  the  OPP.  “We  actually  prefer  to  get 
people  with  previous  experience,”  says  Huff. 

For  those  who  haven’t  experience,  Huff  has  designed  a 
40-hour  training  program  at  Seneca  College.  The  rest  of 
the  training  is  of  the  on-the-job  variety,  and  lasts  for 
four-and-a-half  months. 

The  force  is  under  Huffs  directorship  and  the  chief  is 
B.  West.  As  for  Deputy  Chief  Irwin,  a large,  easy  going 
nan  who  enjoys  a good  laugh,  he  fits  into  the  old 
itereotype  of  the  friendly  neighbourhood  cop. 

Then  there  is  the  plainclothes  division  which  consists  of 
:wo  men  and  a woman.  Anyone  who’s  been  involved  in  a 
lemonstration  on  campus  probably  knows  the  plain- 
J-cjthes  division  by  sight. 

“Let’s  get  one  thing  straight,”  Huff  says.  “The  plain- 
:lo,thes  people  aren’t  supposed  to  be  undercover  agents  or 
mything.  Everyone  on  campus  knows  them.  And  they 
:ertainly  could  never  pass  for  students.”  He  smiles  at  the 
rery  thought.  So  much  for  the  rumour  that  plainclothes 
:ops  pose  as  students  to  find  out  who’s  taking  what  drug 
n which  residence. 

The  main  role  of  the  plainclothes  division  is  detective 
vork.  If  a robbery  is  reported  they  are  sent  out  to  talk  to 
fie  victim,  to  try  to  get  a description  of  the  suspect,  and 
o call  in  city  police  if  warranted. 

During  demonstrations  or  concerts  they  are  often 
icattered  about  in  the1  crowd,  not  so  much  to  spy  as  to 
>rovide  a little  extra  security. 

On  the  whole  the  police  feel  they  enjoy  good  - 
elations  with  the  University  community.  “I’ve  even 


received  letters  of  thanks  from  students  who  had  had 
occasion  to  be  involved  with  us,”  Huff  says. 

“The  student  radicals  of  the  late  60s  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  We  had  a lot  of  anxiety  in  those  days, 
wondering  if  the  lid  was  about  to  blow  off.” 


Deputy  Chief  Irwin  doesn’t  believe  the  radicals  are 
gone.  He  tends  to  think  they  are  just  laying  low  and 
waiting  for  an  issue.  Sgt.  JoAnn  Pugh,  who  was  a 
plainclothes  woman  during  the  library  sit-in  of  three  years 
ago,  says  events  in  those  days  really  got  things  going.  She 
wouldn’t  want  them  back  again,  but  she  has  to  admit  the 
change  in  routine  was  exciting. 

Sgt.  Pugh  says  the  police  know  all  the  radical  political 
people  on  campus.  “There  are  a lot  of  students  who  are  in 
on  nearly  every  demonstration  going,  so  it’s  not  hard  to 
get  to  know  them,”  she  says. 

“Half  the  time  if  we  meet  on  campus  we’ll  stop  and 
talk  for  a few  minutes.  Two  days  later  we  might  meet  at  a 
demonstration  and  they’ll  be  all  wrought  up  over  some- 
thing they  believe  in.  And  i’ll  be  trying  to  keep  them  from 
beating  up  on  somebody.  They  see  us  and  say,  ‘To  hell 
with  cops.’  But  we’re  just  doing  our  job  and  they’re 
standing  up  for  their  beliefs.” 

“I  don’t  take  what  happens  at  a demonstration  or 
something  personally.  I don’t  hold  anything  against  them 
and  I hope  they  feel  the  same  way  about  me.” 

According  to  Sgt.  Pugh,  the  force  doesn’t  do  any 
undercover  work  on  student  radicals.  Since  most  publicize 
their  doings  quite  openly,  the  police  can  find  out  what 
they  need  to  know  for  security  precautions. 

Nor  does  the  force  keep  any  personal  files  on  students. 
Sgt.  Pugh  says  Metro  police  will  sometimes  ask  if  a known 
political  activist  is  a U of  T student,  and  the  force  will 
find  out.  “But  that’s  about  as  far  as  it  goes.  At  least  so  far 
as  I know.” 

Deputy  Chief  Irwin  feels  the  main  problem  on  the 
campus  is  theft;  and  it’s  getting  worse  every  year.  “This 
summer  it’s  been  bicycle  thefts  on  the  campus.  I‘ve  been 
on  three  or  four  pinches  so  far  myself,  mostly  teenagers. 
We  have  suspicions  there  could  be  an  organization,  but  we 
can’t  prove  it  so  far.”' 

Wallet  and  purse  thefts  greatly  disturb  Irwin.  “You 
wouldn’t  believe  how  many  wallets  have  been  nabbed  this 
summer,  usually  right  off  someone’s  desk.”  He  claims  that 
most  of  these  thefts  could  be  avoided  if  people  weren’t  so 
careless. 

Sometimes  traps  are  set  for  would-be  purse  theives. 
“We  leave  a purse  in  full  view  in  an  empty  office  and  then 
wait,”  Irwin  says.  He  chuckles  at  the  very  thought.  “It’s 
worked  before  and  it’ll  work  again.” 


!Prof.  Richard  Lee  studies 
nomadic  !Kung  of  Kalahari 


One  scientist  postulates  that 
“the  nomadic  mother  lacks  wean- 
ing foods  such  as  grains  and  milk 
from  which  she  can  make  a pab- 
lum.  She  continues  to  breast  feed 
her  child  for  four  or  five  years 
during  which  time  it  is  thought 
that  ovulation  is  suppressed  and 
conception  does  not  readily  oc- 
cur. 

“In  the  village,  the  mother  has 
access  to  milk  and  grains  and 
weans  her  child  earlier.  Thus  over 
a 20-year  span,  a sedentary  wo- 
man may  have  up  to  1 0 children, 
in  contrast  to  the  four  or  five  of 
the  nomad.” 

In  the  new  life,  the  woman  is 
confined  to  petty  housekeeping 
tasks,  and  to  looking  after  more 
children  of  a closer  age.  She 
misses  the  equality  she  enjoyed  as 
a nomad  when  she  provided  50 
•per  cent,  of  the  food  and  shared 
the  decision-making  with  the  men. 

The  children,  too,  miss  the  no- 
madic life  where  “pressures  were 
low,  where  they  were  not  required 
to  contribute  to  the  food  supplies 
of  the  camp  until  they  were  in 
mid-adolescence.” 

The  men,  who  retain  their  mo- 
bility, suffer  less  in  the  transition. 
They  speak  the  language  of  the 
Bantu  whose  herds  they  tend.  But 
their  former  tribal  interdepen- 
dence has  given  way  to  possessive- 
ness. The  IKung  herdsman  has 
learned  to  keep  what  he  kills,  even 
at  the  risk'of  being  called  ‘stingy 
and  far-hearted’  - one  of  the 
worst  accusations  in  the  IKung 
ethic  in  which  generosity  is  mere- 
ly good  manners. 

Prof.  Lee  plans  to  return  to  the 
IKung  people  for  further  studies 
of  their  adjustment  to  farming 
and  to  village  life. 


Since  1 963  Dr.  Richard  B.  Lee, 
Professor  of  Social  Anthropology, 
has  spent  a total  of  three  years 
studying  the  IKung  San  tribes  of 
the  Kalahari  Desert  in  Africa. 

The  IKung  San,  like  the 
Eskimo,  the  pygmy,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigine,  are  nomads  who 
stiil  hunt  and  gather  in  the  Neoli- 
thic way  of  10,000  years  ago.  But 
because  mining  and  ranching  oper- 
ations are  encroaching  on  their 
ands  in  the  Dobe  area,  20  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator,  the  IKung 
ire  being  forced  to.  take  up  the 
agrarian  life  alongside  their  Bantu 
aeighbours. 

Lee,  who'  has  lived  with  the 
Kung  San  and  can  speak  their 
anguage,  explains  that  “the  ex- 
iamation  mark  refers  to  an  al- 


veolar-palatal click  m.ade  by  pres- 
sing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  draw- 
ing it  away  to  make  a.  popping 
sound.”  The  click  is  characteristic 
of  the  Khoisan  language  family  of 
South  Africa.  The  IKung  once 
were  called  Bushmen. 

Lee  and  other  scientists  from 
around  the  world  are  studying  the 
few  IKung  communities  who  still 
forage  and  those  who  are  adjust- 
ing to  sedentary  life  in  an  agrarian 
village.  Prof.  Lee  believes  that  the 
transition  offers  interesting  in- 
sights into  certain  problems  in 
contemporary  society. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of 
the  transition  is  an  increased  birth 
rate,  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
change  in  available  foods. 
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Shortage  of  research  funds 
due  to  gov't  inefficiency 


Professor  Thomas  C.  Clark 


Research  Board  Reaffirms 

100 % Computer  Costs  Policy 

In  a memorandum  to  chairmen 
in  pure  and  applied  sciences  in 
June,  Prof.  J.M.  Ham,  chairman  of 
the  University  Research  Board, 
announced  the  distribution  of 
computer  support  funds  to  aca- 
demic budgetary  units  for 
1975-76.  Prof.  Ham  reaffirmed 
the  Research  Board  policy  that  all 
applicants  for  computer  use  assis- 
tance must  apply  to  external 
agencies  — normally  the  National 
Research  Council  — for  100%  of 
their  anticipated  computer  costs. 

Research  Board  recommend- 
ations for  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  “large  users”  for  1975-76  are 
presently  under  budgetary  review. 

Donner  Foundation  Announces 
1975-76  Support  Fields 

The  Donner  Canadian  Found- 
ation has  announced  that  it  will 
support  research  in  the  following 
five  fields:  Law  reform  and  peno- 
logy in  Canada;  French  Canada; 
Canadian  foreign  policy;  the  na- 
tive peoples  of  Canada;  and  Cana- 
da’s North.  Once  strongly  in- 
volved in  support  of  projects  in 
the  health  sciences  and  other 
areas,  the  Foundation  has  recently 
moved  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
in  more  narrowly  defined  fields  of 
study. 

Submissions  to  the  Foundation 
must  begin  with  a letter  of 
intent/inquiry  containing  desig- 
nated items  of  information.  (For 
assistance,  call  ORA,  at  928-2163) 
The  Foundation  gives  weight  to 
projects  that  are  original  and 
pioneering,  and  do  not  fall  into 
the  terms  of  reference  of  other 
funding  agencies. 

Bad  News  From  NRC 

In  a surprise  move  likely  to 
create  difficulties  for  many  uni- 
versity researchers,  the  National 
Research  Council  has  responded 


On  June  12,  a new  electronic 
machine  for  measuring  tree  seed- 
lings was  installed  in  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry’s  Forest  Soils  Labora- 
tory, Glen  don  Hall.  The  machine, 
designed  by  Dr.  K.  Armson  and 
other  members  of  the  staff,  is 
unique. 

Dr.  Armson  explained  that 
both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  sponsored  the  devel- 
oping of  the  machine  which  “au- 
tomatically measures  the  small 
tree’s  root  area,  height,  and  dia- 


to  federal  cuts  in  its  budget  by 
making  across-the-board  cuts  of 
2.5  per  cent,  in  all  current  pre- 
viously awarded  1975-76  research 
grants.  Grantees  who  received  not- 
ification of  awards  to  begin  in 
April,  1975,  are  presently  receiv- 
ing notification  of  the  reductions 
in  those  awards. 

The  reduction  in  NRC  funding 
of  research  at  the  U of  T is  likely 
to  be  close  to  $250,000  overall. 
NRC  Fellowships  are  unaffected, 
as  are  development  grants.  Group 
grants,  however,  will  also  be  cut. 

Deadline  For  Applications 
to  Anna  Fuller  Fund 

The  Anna  Fuller  Fund  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  an- 
nounced a Sept.  1 deadline  for 
applications  for  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships and  research  grants  in 
support  of  research  in  “the  cause, 
treatment  and  care  of  cancer  and 
the  education  of  the  public  as  to 
its  prevention  and  treatment”. 
Applications  should  follow  a de- 
signated format,  for  which  ORA 
has  a sample.  Research  grants  are 
rarely  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
year;  fellowship  stipends  are  com- 
petitive with  other  programs  in 
the  U.S.  For  assistance,  call  ORA, 
928-2163. 

Deadlines  for  Applications 

The  following  are  final  dead- 
lines for  applications  to  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  designated  agencies  in 
the  approaching  weeks.  Ap- 
plicants should  allow  sufficient 
time  in  advance  of  the  deadlines 
for  processing  and  handling  at 
ORA,  preferably  a minimum  of 
two  weeks. 

Connaught  Fund  (New  staff 
only),  August  1;  Deafness  Re- 
search Foundation,  August  15; 
Non-medical  Use  of  Drugs  re- 
search grants,  September  1 ; Wel- 
fare grants,  September  1 ; Man- 
power and  Immigration,  August 
31. 


meter  by  means  of  linear  trans- 
ducers and  light  sensitive  linear 
scanners.” 

Each  fall,  the  ten  provincial 
forest  tree  nurseries  send  samples 
of  seedlings  and  soil  to  the  labora- 
tory for  measuring  and  analyzing. 
With  the  help  of  the  new  machine, 
some  15,000  seedlings  will  be 
measured  each  year  and  the  data 
released  to  the  nurserymen  in  the 
spring  - earlier  than  when  the 
seedlings  were  laboriously  mea- 
sured by  hand. 


The  reasonable  man  adapts  him- 
self to  the  world.  The  unreason- 
able persists* in  trying  to  adapt  the 
world  to  himself.  Therefore,  all 
progress  depends  on  the  unreason- 
able man. 

D.H.  Lawrence 

According  to  Professor  T.C. 
Clark,  Director  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration, the  shortage  of 
funds  for  university-based  re- 
search is  due  more  to  govern- 
ment’s inefficient  use  of  financial 
resources  than  to  a lack  of  money. 

Prof.  Clark  explains  that  “fre- 
quently the  university  is  by-passed 
when  government  or  industry 
needs  a basic  research  support, 
survey,  or  study  done.  Through 
the  federal  government’s  ‘make  or 
buy’  policy,  government  depart- 
ments are  faced  with  choosing 
between  setting  up  a project  ‘in 
the  house’  or  buying  into  industry 
for  its  accomplishment.” 

Thus  industry  is  stimulated 
while  the  university’s  faculties  and 
facilities  may  go  unused.  In  fact 
the  university’s  facilities  are  often 
duplicated,  its  faculty  members 
often  ‘borrowed’  or  employed  to 
initiate  industry  or  government 
into  the  latest  scholarship  and 
technology.  In  this  way,  the  uni- 
versity loses  both  the  potential  for 
a specific  project  and  the  prospect 
of  on-going  co-operation  in  re- 
search. 


The  report  on  graduate  pro- 
grams in  History  at  Ontario  uni- 
versities, prepared  by  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Academic 
Planning  (ACAP),  has  been  criti- 
cized by  Department  of  History 
chairman.  Prof.  J.B.  Conacher,  as 
an  expensive  process  yielding  at 
least  some  misleading  conclusions. 

Conacher  served  as  chairman  of 
the  History  Discipline  Group 
which  prepared  statistics  for  the 
ACAP  report  and  later  com- 
mented adversely  on  it  after  its 
publication  in  March  1974.  He 
devoted  a significant  portion  of 
his  Presidential  Address,  delivered 
in  June  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, to  an  analysis  of  what  he 
sees  as  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  the  History  report. 

Conacher  admitted  a certain 
initial  bias,  noting  that  the  de- 
cision to  institute  the  ACAP  pro- 
gram had  been  made,  “primarily 
for  political  reasons”,  by  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities - a policy-making  body  re- 
presenting university  administra- 


Lacking  a mechanism  for  gain- 
ing federal  support,  says  Clark, 
the  university  is  cast  in  the  role  of 
a second  class  industry,  responsi- 
ble for  short,  often  rather  mech- 
anical, research  programs.  In  gen- 
eral, both  provincial  and  federal 
governments  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  long-range  programs  such 
as  ‘Physical  Chemistry  iof  Sur- 
faces,’ ‘Social  and  Cultural  Recon- 
naissance of  a Saskatchewan  Vil- 
lage’, or  ‘Ethnic  Pluralism  in  an 


tions  - and  not  by  representatives 
of  the  disciplines  themselves. 

ACAP  was  established  in  its 
present  form  in  1971  to  provide 
recommendations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  graduate  programs 
and  the  continuation  of  existing 
ones  in  light  of  “the  long-term 
objectives  and  priorities  of  the 
province.” 

To  date  it  has  produced  18 
assessments  of  various  graduate 
programs  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  $100,000  per  report. 

According  to  Prof.  Conacher, 
the  three  consultants  selected  to 
prepare  the  History  report  were 
located  at  three  widely  separated 
universities  - in  England,  Quebec 
and  Alberta  — and  could  make 
only  a hurried  two-day  visit  to 
each  of  the  15  Ontario  universities 
whose  programs  they  were  asked 
to  study.  Moreover,  the  three  con- 
sultants “had  to  examine  a mass 
of  statistical  data”  and  then  pro- 
duce a 36,000-word  draft  report 
in  less  than  six  months. 

The  actual  report,  Conacher 
said,  is  “quite  flattering”  and 


Urban  Setting’,  though  such  long- 
range  programs  are  the  univer- 
sity’s principal  research  activity. 
Approximately  1 800  research  pro- 
grams are  supported  annually  at 
the  Univeisity. 

For  the  future,  Dr.  Clark  would 
like  to  see  closer  co-operation 
between  government  and  univ- 
ersity in  allocating  funds  for  open- 
ly conducted  basic  research.  This 
would  be  to  their  mutual  benefit 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

sometimes 

Conacher 

states  there  is  no  evidence  of 
“expansion  at  the  expense  of 
quality”  in  graduate  programs  in 
history.  Doctoral  programs  are 
“generally  in  sound  shape  and 
indeed  meritorious”  although 
“too  leisurely  and  somewhat  con- 
servative.” The  consultants  recom- 
mended that  the  length  of  doc- 
toral programs  be  reduced  and 
that  students  be  encouraged  to 
work  in  fields  other  than  purely 
Canadian  history. 

Conacher  commented: 

“The  consultants  are  inclined 
to  think  that  we  are  over-preoc- 
cupied with  Canadian  history  and 
suggest  that  we  should  encourage 
more  students  to  work  in  other 
fields  where  we  have  the  necessary 
resources  at  least  for  preliminary 
research  such  as  English,  Ameri- 
can and  some  parts  of  European 
history.” 

The  report  states,  “If  Canadian 
historians  are  to  enter  the  interna- 
tional community  of  scholars  with 
the  effect  that  their  numbers  and 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Forestry  branches  out 
with  new  machine 


ACAP  report  on  history 
" a little  patronizing " - 


University  launching  on-going  appeal  for  funds  this  fall 


The  University  will  launch  an  on-going  appeal  for  funds 
from  the  private  sector  this  fall.  The  appeal  is  being 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Private  Support 
Board,  made  up  of  members  of  the  university  and 
prominent  members  of  the  business  community. 

The  appeal  will  be  markedly  different  from  the  usual 
short  intensive  campaigns  of  the  past.  Experience  at  other 
universities  in  Canada  has  shown  that  the  short  campaign 
is  no  longer  effective. 

The  money  raised  by  the  appeal  will  be  used  to  finance 
the  ‘extra’  facilities  and  programs  which  have  served  to 
make  U of  T a leading  university.  These  can  no  longer  be 
financed  by  government  or  student  tuition  in  today’s 
tightening  economy. 

A Needs  Committee  has  been  established  to  look  at 
which  divisions  need  money  most  urgently.  “We  have 


been  looking  at  the  problems  of  needs  in  three  cate- 
gories - capital  requirements,  special  facilities  and  re- 
sources, and  programs  and  people,”  says  Dr.  Geoige 
Connell,  Vice-President,  Research  and  Planning,  and  a 
member  of  the  Support  Board.  “It  is  our  expectation  that 
the  appeal  funds  will  help  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  heart 
of  this  University.  We  might  focus  on  the  renovation  of 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  campus  as  a number  one 
priority.” 

Dr.  Connell  believes  it  is  also  important  to  raise  funds 
for  new  programs  at  the  federated  college  level.  “The 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  has  given  the  University 
the  opportunity  for  innovation.  Realizing  this  opportu- 
nity will  require  special  support  for  new  programs  and  for 
the  personnel  to  carry  them  out.” 

U of  T has  a giving  base  of  $2  million  from  the  private 


sector,  not  including  gifts  for  research,  contract  monies 
and  bequests.  In  the  first  year  the  fund  organizers  hope  to 
raise  an  additional  $3  million.  In  subsequent  years  the 
organizers  hope  to  boost  private  sector  donations  by  half 
a million  a year. 

The  appeal  will  first  approach  the  largest  corporations 
in  Canada  and  request  that  they  donate  specific  amounts 
to  support  specific  programs  which  are  of  interest  to 
them.  After  the  largest  companies  have  been  approached, 
the  organizers  will  carry  out  a wider  campaign  to  reach 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses. 

At  the  same  time  the  University  staff  will  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  increase  foundation  giving,  and  the 
restructured  Varsity  Fund  will  try  to  raise  its  contribu- 
tion, using  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  University  as  a 
springboard. 
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Erindale  study  shows  how  wasps  keep  their  cool 


A probe  running  right  into  the  nest  allows  Gibo  to 
measure  the  temperature  inside  the  nest  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  When  it  is.  too  hot  inside,  workers  sit 
near  the  entrance  and  fan  cooler  air  into  the  nest. 


The  workers,  whose  job  it  is  to  forage  for  insects  to 
feed  the  larvae,  live  on  nectar  themselves,  and  at  night, 
when  they  cannot  forage,  rely  on  the  larvae  to  secrete 
sugar  to  feed  them.  “Actually  they  are  quite  brutal  with 
the  larvae  at  times,”  said  Gibo.  “You  can  see  them 
thumping  a larva  on  the  head  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
trying  to  get  it  to  secrete  some  sugar.” 


For  the  past  six  years,  Dr.  David  Gibo,  a biologist 
teaching  at  Erindale,  has  been  studying  both  the  Vespula 
(Dolichovespula)  arenaria  and  the  V.  Maculata,  otherwise 
known  respectively  as  the  yellow-jacket  and  the  bald- 
faced  hornet.  Either  is  most  happy  to  inhabit  eavestroughs 
and  overhangs  locally. 

Gibo  is  studying  the  little-known  area  of  thermo-regula- 
tion, or  the  way  social  wasps  control  the  temperature  of 
their  nests.  His  studies  have  led  to  some  interesting 
insights  into  how  the  wasp  makes  its  immediate  environ- 
ment efficient  for  its  biological  growth  and  development. 

“I’m  sure  that  if  you  could  measure  the  energy  cost  of 
building  and  heating  the  nests  of  these  two  species  against 
the  benefits  obtained,  you  would  find  they  both  operate 
at  a level  approaching  maximum  efficiency,”  he  says. 

Dr.  Gibo,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside,  became  fascinated  with  the  social 
structure  of  wasp  colonies  as  a child.  He  did  some  study 
of  them  as  an  undergraduate  and  then  abandoned  them 
until  coming  to  Erindale  six  years  ago.  “The  location  was 
ideal  to  study  them  here,”  he  says,  “and  I became 
fascinated  with  the  wasps  which  are  indigenous  to  this 
area.” 

Into  several  nests  scattered  around  the  Erindale  campus 
Gibo  has  inserted  probes  to  measure  the  temperature  at 
various  times  of  the  day  and  night. 


He  has  discovered  that  a large  wasp  nest,  which  can 
contain  up  to  a thousand  insects  at  the  peak  of  the  season 
(late  July), .is  maintained  at  virtually  a constant  tempera- 
ture of  30  C.  throughout  the  summer  by  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  ideal  temperature  for  development  of  eggs  into 
adult  insects. 

“The  wasps  cool  the  nest  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  by  sitting  at  the  entrance  and  fanning  into  the  nest 
with  their  wings,”  he  says.  At  night  they  keep  it  warm  by 
generating  heat  through  an  unknown  mechanism.  “All  we 
know  so  far  is  that  they  elevate  their  metabolism  to 
produce  this  heat.” 

Gibo  has  found  that  larvae,  too,  contribute  to  heating 
the  nest.  In  fact,  as  far  as  he  ahs  been  able  to  determine, 
the  eggs  and  the  pupa  are  the  only  stages  in  the  insect’s 
life  when  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  thermo-regulation 
of  the  nest.  f 

Gibo  is  now  conducting  tests  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  queen  by  herself  can  regulate  the  temperature  of  her 
nest  to  a surprising  extent.  In  the  spring,  when  she  comes 
out  of  a winter  of  hibernating  in  rotting  leaves  or  logs,  she 
builds  a small  nest  consisting  of  three  layers  of  flimsy  grey 
matter.  Here  she  lays  her  eggs  and  later  forages  for  food 
for  the  larvae.  Until  they  hatch,  some  20  days  later,  she 
must  maintain  the  warmth  of  the  nest  herself. 

According  to  Gibo  the  yellow-jacket  queen  in  particular 
manages  to  heat  the  nest  effectively  throughout  the 
coolest  part  of  the  night.  The  bald-faced  hornet  queen  is 
less  efficient,  probably  because  she  spends  more  time 
foraging  for  food,  and  has  less  energy  to  spare.  However, 
her  larvae  develop  more  quickly  than  do  those  of  the 
yellow-jacket. 

When  the  nest  grows  to  include  hundreds  of  insects,  the 
queen  no  longer  performs  any  function  except  egg-laying. 
By  then  the  workers  can  maintain  the  nest  at  a virtually 
constant  temperature  at  all  times. 
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Reports  "an  unholy  marriage"  says  Baker 


The  major  provincial  reports  on 
post-secondary  education  released 
since  1970  are  “an  unholy  mar- 
riage between  Cartesianism  and 
modern  business  systems, ’’accord- 
ing to  Prof.  R.J.  Baker,  president 
of  the  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  reports  reflect 
a great  faith  in  planning  but  im- 
plementation of  many  of  their 
recommendations  may  result  in 
less  money  being  made  available 
directly  to  'the  universities,  he 

Baker  was  speaking  at  a panel 
discussion  sponsored  by  the  Cana- 
dian Society  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  Learned 
Societies  convention. 

Governments  want  to  change 
and  control  universities  but  not 
abolish  them,  Baker  said.  While  lip 
service  is  paid  to  the  traditional 
goals  of  scholarship,  the  “privi- 
leged positions”  of  universities 
and  their  methods  of  internal 
self-government  and  administra- 


tion are  being  threatened,  he 
added. 

Universities  should  be  more  ap- 
prehensive about  government  and 
bureaucracy,  Baker  said.  “Beware 
of  the  glacial  spread  of  govern- 
ment control.” 

Could  be  lower 

“The  optimal  levels  of  spending 
on  education  might  well  be  a bit 
lower  than  at  present,”  suggested 
Doug  Wright,  Ontario  deputy  pro- 
vincial secretary  for  social  deve- 
lopment. 

The  public  is  demanding  in- 
creased government  intervention, 
he  said,  “and  I expect  increasing 
public  concern  over  the  issues  of 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the 
educational  institutions.” 

“I  hope  the  universities  can 
make  the  difficult  decisions  re- 


garding internal  allocation  of  re- 
sources,Wright  warned,  “for 
there  will  be  fearful  conclusions  if 
the  government  is  forced  to  inter- 
vene.” 

Prof.  Andre  Cote,  Laval,  said 
the  precedents  for  intervention 
were  established  by  the  decision 
of  the  federal  government  in  1945 
to  encourage  war  veterans  to  ob- 
tain higher  education.  The  result 
was  a tremendous  expansion  of 
the  university  system,  “and  it  is 
difficult  to  to  justify  the  mam- 
moth public  effort  now  that 
growth  has  stopped.” 

The  new  emphasis  on  learning 
as  a life-time  activity  creates 
many  new  problems  for  those 
employed  in  traditional  teaching 
situations,  he  said.  “We  must 
teach  people  how  to  learn.” 

Prof.  John  Dennison,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  won- 
dered who  would  take  the  respon- 


sibility for  supervising  adequate 
standards  of  instruction,  curric- 
ulum and  evaluation. 

Open  admissions  policies  lead 
to  academic  frustrations.  Having 
to  run  massive  remedial  education 
program^  leads  to  an  inevitable 
erosion  of  the  university’s  basic 
functions  of  teaching  and  re- 
search, he  said. 

Formula  financing  criticized 

Dennison  charged  that  formula 
financing  “has  generated  a drive 
to  maintain  the  largest  possible 
student  enrolment”  and  the  “in- 
tense competition  for  students” 
has  resulted  in  “foolish  duplica- 
tion” of  facilities  and  programs. 

“The  so-called  ‘numbers  game’ 
is  not  really  that  closely  related  to 
the  actual  amount  of  money  the 
government  provides  to  the  uni- 
versities,” Wright  replied. 

“That  is  just  not  true,”  retorted 


President  Michael  Oliver,  Carleton 
University.  “As  a university  presi- 
dent, I can  say  that  you  know 
that  you  will  get  so  many  bucks 
per  student.  . .that  is  a hell  of  an 
incentive  to  get  as  many  students 
by  whatever  means  are  necessary. 
We  had  to  play  the  recruitment 
game.” 

“You  mean  the  ‘not  failing 
game’,”  interjected  Prof.  Malcolm 
Taylor,  CSSHE  President. 

“Students  may  well  have  a 
democratic  right  to  get  in  to 
university  but  surely  only  an  aca- 
demic right  to  stay,”  Taylor 
added. 

Universities  should  spend  their 
time  putting  pressure  on  govern- 
ment and  seeking  to  influence 
public  opinion  rather  than 
“squabbling  over  a relatively  small 
number  of  additional  students,” 
suggested  Jeffrey  Holmes,  staff 
member  of  the  Association  of 
Atlantic  Universities. 
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[ EVENTS 


5  TUESDAY 

Films  - ROM  Showcase,  series  of 
8 programs  from  the  ROM  film 
library  and  archives:  Nathali 

Krebs  - Saxbo  Stoneware,  Irons 
in  the  Fire,  Gallery  - A View  of 
Time  and  The  Colours  of  Pride. 
Museum  Theatre,  ROM.  Screen- 
ings at  12.30  and'2  p.m. 

Music  - Recital  by  Fujiko  Ima- 
jishi  and  Audrey  King,  violifl  and 
cello  duo  with  Zenia  Kushpeta, 
Pianist.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  John- 
son Building.  8.30  p.m. 

6  WEDNESDAY 

Music  - Evenings  of  Light  and 
Lively  Entertainment:  China 

(five-piece  jazz  group).  Hart 
House  Quadrangle.  8.30  p.m. 


7  THURSDAY 

Music  — Recital  by  Penny  Tibbies, 
soprano.  Hart  House  Music  Room. 
8 p.m. 

Music  - Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  Summer  School  Choir,  with 
guest  artists,  conductor  Gordon 


Kushner,  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

12  TUESDAY 

Films  — ROM  Showcase,  series  of 
eight  programs  from  the  ROM  _ 
film  library  and  archives:  Descent 
of  the  Dragon,  The  Princess  of  the 
Moon,  The  Way  of  .the  Chinese 
Brush  and  A Glimpse  of  Contem- 
porary China.  Museum  Theatre, 
ROM.  Screenings  at  12.30  and  2 
p.m. 

19  TUESDAY 

Films  - ROM  Showcase,  series  of 
eight  programs  from  the  ROM 
film  library  and  archives:  See  How 
They  Fly  and  Passengers  or  Part- 
ners? Sea  Anemones  and  Their 
Crabs.  Museum  Theatre,  ROM. 
Screenings  at  12.30  and  2 p.m. 

26  TUESDAY 

Films  — ROM  Showcase,  series  of 
eight  programs  from  the  ROM 
film  library  and  archives:  The 
Heimaey  Eruption:  ECELAND 
1973,  The  Invisible  Universe,  and 
Mars  — The  Search  Begins.  Mu- 
seum Theatre,  ROM.  Screenings  at 
12.30  and  2 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


“Images:  Stone:  B.C.”  Thirty 
centuries  of  Northwest  Coast  In- 
dian Sculpture.  The  great  works  in 
woodcarving  have  made  the  art  of 
the  Northwest  Coast  Indian  fam- 
ous throughout  the  world;  the 
work  in  stone  is  not  as  well 
known  but  documents  a much 
earlier  phase  of  the  Northwest 
coast  art  style.  The  exhibition  of 
136  pieces  has  been  specially 
gathered  and  will  be  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Hall  of  the  ROM  to  Aug.  24. 

“Nest  Parasitism  in  Birds.”  So- 


A pressing  need  exists  for  tem- 
porary accommodation  for  the 
families  of  staff  and  students  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  in 
Toronto,  says  Shirley  Mason,  di- 
rector of  the  University  Housing 
Service. 

“This  is  a,  real  problem  since 
the  only  types  of  short  term 
accommodation  normally  avail- 
able to  families  with  children  are 
hotels  and  expensive  apartment 
hotels.” 


cial  parasitism  in  birds  involves 
the  laying  of  eggs  by  the  female  of 
one  species  in  the  nest  of  another 
species.  There  are  five  families  of 
birds  found  throughout  the  world 
that  practise  this  kind  of  parent- 
hood. Third  floor  rotunda  of  the 
ROM  to  Aug.  10. 

“Down  to  the  Sea.”  This  exhi- 
bition shows  in  oil,  watercolour 
and  prints  a selection  of  ships  and 
boats  that  plied  the  waters  in  and 
around  Canada.  Sigmund  Samuel 
Canadiana  Building.  To  Sept.  14. 


Anyone  who  can  provide  ap- 
propriate temporary  housing  for  a 
family  is  asked  to  contact  Ms. 
Mason  at  928-2673. 

Readers  are  advised  that  accom- 
modation listings  in  the  Bulletin 
are  being  discontinued  as  of  this 
issue.  In  future,  rental  listings 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity Housing  Service,  49  St. 
George  St.,  928-2542.  Houses  for 
sale  listings  cannot  be  accepted. 


ACCOMMODATION 


This  sketch  of  a 250  year-old  rectory  at  Caughn- 
awaga,  drawn  by  P.  Roy  Wilson,  is  the  frontispiece 
of  a new  book  The  Beautiful  Old  Houses  of  Quebec, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Roy  Wilson  with  a forward  by  Jean 
Palardy.  Mr.  Wilson  believes  the  rectory  “is  possibly 


the  most  charming  erected  during  the  French  regime 
in  Canada.  ” The  illustrated  volume,  published  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press  with  assistance  from 
the  Canada  Council,  is  now  available  in  the 
Bookroom. 


Denial  of  free  speech  is  legitimate 


Two  U of  T students  who 
disrupted  a series  of  lectures  in 
March  1 974  claiming  the  lecturer 
was  a racist  were  “adventurous 
and  had  no  widespread  campus 
support”,  a Carleton  University 
professor  said  during  a session  on 
“Racism  and  Free  Speech”  held  at 
the  Learned  Societies  conference. 

“However,  other  students 
should  have  given  them  more  sup- 
port during  their  trial,”  added 
Marvin  Glass,  who  personally  sup- 
ports the  denial  of  free  speech  to 
alleged  racists. 

“Preventing  a racist  from  speak- 
ing is  essentially  a symbolic  act, 
and  therefore  those  responsible 
for  the  disruption  were  tactically 
and  ethically  correct  to  act  as 
they  did,”  commented  another 
speaker  at  the  session. 

The  two  students,  Tony  Leah 
and  Bill  Schabas,  were  charged 
with  “conduct  prejudical  to  the 
interests  of  the  University”  fol- 
lowing the  incidents  at  lectures  to 
be  given  by  Prof.  Edward  Ban- 
field,  a controversial  American  so- 
ciologist. After  a lengthy  hearing 
before  Caput  and  a subsequent 
appeal  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Governing  Council, 
Leah  and  Schabas  — who  freely 
admitted  their  role  in  the  disrup- 
tions — were  suspended  from  the 
University  until  July  1976. 

In  his  presentation  to  a meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Socialist 
Studies,  Glass  argued  that  there  is 
no  “abstract  right”  to  free  speech 


under  all  possible  conditions  and 
that  in  some  cases  there  is  an 
overriding  “moral  need”  to  pre- 
vent certain  individuals - 
including  racists  - from  public- 
izing their  opinions. 

Those  who  reject  the  legitimacy 
of  the  denial  of  free  speech  to 
certain  persons  usually  base  their 
arguments  on  the  writings  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Glass  said.  However, 
he  continued,  Mill  concedes  that 
“the  active  interference  of  man- 
kind” is  justified  whenever  a 
person  or  group  of  persons  are 
likely  to  incite  “a  positive  instiga- 
tion to  some  mischievous  act.” 


Continued  from  Page  6 
quality  justify,  they  will  have  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the 
provincialism  which  excessive  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  coun- 
try imposes.” 

Other  portions  of  the  report  are 
“a  little  patronizing”  and  the  con- 
sultants seemed  to  have  a fixation 
for  increased  graduate  programs, 
Conacher  said.  “Throughout  the 
report  we  repeatedly  hear  the 
theme:  graduate  work  is  good,  the 
more  graduate  work  the  better, 
with  little  thought  to  the  end 
product  or  the  cost.” 

Despite  the  overwhelming  stat- 
istical evidence  of  a rapidly 
shrinking  job  market,  the  report 


Thus,  Glass  argued,  political 
activists  are  justified  in  taking 
action  to  deny  the  right  to  speak 
of  anyone  who  asserts  that  “a 
group  of  people  is  innately  infer- 
ior to  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation, for  whatever  reason.” 

There  is  a prima  facie  case  for 
interference  with  the  “rights”  of 
racists  but  an  individual  or  group 
must  decide  which  tactics  are 
most  appropriate  to  the  particular 
circumstances,  he  said. 

Several  degrees  pf  action  are 
possible,  Glass  said.  “You  cer- 
tainly should  shout  down  a racist 
speaker  but  never  threaten  his 


recommends  a “modest  expansion 
in  student  numbers  and  no  limita- 
tions on  admissions.”  Conacher 
said  these  apparently  unrealistic 
suggestions  may  have  resulted 
from  a lack  of  “sufficient  inform- 
ation” on  the  part  of  the  three 
consultants.  “They  concluded, 
too  complacently  in  my  view,  that 
the  market  ‘is  not  swamped  with 
Ph.D.s’.” 

The  Discipline  Group,  com- 
prised of  senior  historians  in  the 
province,  was  critical  of  the  re- 
port’s main  conclusions  “and 
doubted  whether  the  whole  exer- 
cise was. worth  all  the  time,  effort 
and  money  put  into  it,”  Conacher 
said. 


life.” 

ACAP  report  on  history 


How  to  get  hooked  on  fossils  — tour  a Museumobile 


By  Margaret  MacAulay 

In  June,  1973,  Robert  Kirkman  began  touring  the  ROM 
Museumobile  “Fossils  of  Ontario”  around  the  province. 
Since  then  he  has  covered  approximately  35,000  miles 
from  Windsor  to  Renfrew  to  Red  Lake  and  points 
between.. 

Usually  the  museumobiles  do  not  operate  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  but  this  summer,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  public  libraries,  the  exhibition  of  fossils  is 
touring  Toronto’s  suburbs.  Hence  the  Bulletin  recently 
discovered  Bob  Kirkman  and  friends  at  a North  York 
library ; the  bus  had  been  there  for  about  two  hours  and  in 
that  time  over  120  children  and  adults  had  been  through 
it. 

Officially,  the  exhibition  is  designed  principally  for 
children  at  a grade  5—6  level;  unofficially  we  met  Roland 
Brown,  eight  years  old  and  making  his  second  visit.  His 
first  was  over  a year  ago;  he  became  hooked  on  fossils 
then  and  has  been  collecting  his  own  from  the  creek  near 
his  home  ever  since. 

Education  is  the  raison  d’etre  behind  the  museumobiles 
and  from  the  conversations  going  on,  an  education  it 


certainly  is,  though  what  is  imparted  is  not  always  what  is 
expected.  For  instance,  a middle-aged  couple  visiting  the 
display,  and  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  Toronto,  were 
told  upon  asking  that  the  rumour  they  had  heard  about  a 
museum  in  the  city  was  true. 

The  exhibition  covers  the  earliest  periods,  with  the 
result  that  all  fossils  on  display  are  invertebrates.  There  is 
a chart  listing  all  the  periods  of  pre-history  and  this  tells 
the  curious  visitor  why  there  are  no  dinosaur  bones 
scattered  about. 

Visitois,  when  they  arrive,  seldom  distinguish  one 
pre-historic  age  from  another  but,  by  the  time  they  leave, 
if  they  don’t  know  all  the  answers,  at  least  they  know 
what  questions  to  ask.  Bob  Kirkman  has  studied  the 
overlapping  areas  of  geology  and  minerology  as  well  as 
palaeontology  so  he  can  guide  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
feet  through  his  bus. 

“Fossils  of  Ontario”  is  one  of  three  mobile  exhibits  in 
the  museum  program.  The  first,  established  in  October 
1972,  is  an  exhibition  from  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
of  the  Woodland  Algonkian  and  Iroquoian  cultures.  This 
was  joined  in  June  1973  by  the  fossils  exhibit  and  by 
“Man  in  Ontario”,  an  exhibition  which  in  broad  terms 


describes  Ontario  man  from  his  first  arrival  12- to  13,000 
years  ago  up  to  1600  and  the  arrival  of  the  fur  traders. 
Betty  Clark  in  the  ROM  extension  department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  bookings  of  all  three. 

These  exhibits  are  only  part  of  the  ROM’s  extension 
education  program.  For  over  30  years  the  museum’s 
education  department  has  sent  portable  exhibits  as  well  as 
teachers  to  schools  outside  Toronto.  Their  aim  is  to 
provide  school  children  in  distant  communities  with  some 
access  to  the  museum’s  collection. 

The  Museumobiles’  staff  also  likes  to  make  one  of  their 
more  extensive  and  permanent  exhibitions  available  to 
everyone  in  a community.  All  they  need  is  35  feet  of 
parldng  space  to  open  their  doors  and  be  ready  for 
business. 

“Fossils  of  Ontario”  will  be  at  the  libraries  in  Scar- 
borough from  Aug.  11-15  and  18;  in  the  Borough  of 
York  from  Aug.  19-22  and  25—25;  and  in  North  York, 
Aug.  27-29.  The  exhibit  is  open  from  1 to  8 p.m.,  though 
closed  for  a one-hour  supper  break  from  about  5.30  p.m. 
For  specific  locations,  get  in  touch  with  the  library  board 
in  the  borough  concerned. 


